JOHN FOXE

by HUGH MASSIXGHAM

FOXE is famous as the author of The Book of Martyrs,
once a work to be found in every good Protestant home,
but now even more neglected than the Bible. There are,
indeed, few things more striking in the history of literature
than the popularity Foxe enjoyed in his lifetime and long
afterwards, and the neglect with which he is treated to-day.
It is not only that he devotes a great deal of space to nice
theological points that are no longer of fashionable or popu-
lar interest. On the top of his theology, his naivety, his
verboseness, his pages of unimaginative prose, he uses a
violence of language that shocks an age which prides itself
upon its scientific and accurate interpretation of facts.
Foxe is partisan and violently partisan. He is a fighter and
not a refined observer looking at a riot from the safety of the
drawing-room window.
In the sixteenth century they were not so squeamish. Pro-
testants1 were neither shocked by Foxe's prejudiced and
vigorous way of saying things, nor bored by his long theo-
logical discussions. On the contrary, they enjoyed both.
They admired his frankness, and found in his theology argu-
ments to answer the contentions of their enemies. Foxe,
indeed, stands to the Protestant movement as Tom Paine
stands to the American Revolution. He was the great Pro-
testant journalist of the Tudor period; and in a sense he is
the first great journalist in English history. Because he
wrote books and not for newspapers is no reason why we
should hesitate to say that he was a journalist. Like aU the
great editors of the nineteenth century Foxe thought of him-
self as a preacher first, a propagandist, and as a literary man
second, if he ever thought of himself as a literary man at all.
1 Puritan is the word that really fits the people I am describing, but unfor-
tunately it does not come into use until very late in the sixteenth century.
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